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‘CONGRESS IN AN UPROAR 
OVER FILIPINO SUFFRAGE 


Floor-Leader Mann Precipitates Hot Debate by Proposing 
to Make Democrats Take Stand on 
Principle of Equality 








Congress was thrown last Saturday 
into a suffrage debate, which had been 
earefully avoided throughout the ses- 
sion. The question was precipitated 
during the discussion of the Filipino 
bill, when Republican Floor Leader 
James R. Mann of Illinois proposed an 
amendment to include Filipino women 
in the political rights which were be- 
ing drawn up for Filipino men, The 
provision was defeated by an informal 
vote of 84 to 58, but not until it had 
provoked what the New York Times 
calls “‘one of the most remarkable and 
bitter discussions that has been heard 
in Congress in years.” 

Even before the question was 
opened for discussion Heflin of Ala- 
bama, a confirmed  anti-suffragist, 
burst out with the remark that Mr. 
Mann might as well consider “relief 
to the cotton producers of Egypt.” 

“We are now passing an organic act 
for the Philippine Islands and fixing 
the qualification of electors,” said Mr. 
Mann. “The bill reads, ‘every male 
citizen.’ I have moved to strike out 
the word ‘male.’ There are other 
qualifications in the bill. - Everybody 
who lives in the Philippine Islands 
and is a esident or a citizen is not 
permitted to vote under the terms of 
this bill, and I have-moved to strike 
out the word ‘male’ for the purpose of 
having a vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the subject of woman 
suffrage, and I shall exercise every 
power that I know how to exercise to 
put every member of the House who 
is willing to go on record on record 


on this subject, so that the people 
may know where we _ individually 
stand. 

“I believe that the country has 
reached that point wherein, at least 
in a majority portion of the country, 
the people are disposed to grant po- 
litical equality of the sexes, and we 
have not here any complication over 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in reference to the qualifica- 
tion of voters in States. There may 
be a question in the minds of many as 
to whether the Federal Government 
should invade the States by constitu- 
tional amendment for the purpose of 
fixing the qualification of voters of the 
States, but that question cannot arise 
here, because here we are fixing the 
qualification of voters for the Philip- 
pine Islands, and those in this House 
who favor woman suffrage, either as 
an abstract or as a concrete proposi- 
tion, ought to vote for this amend- 
ment, (Applause.) 

“Those in this House who arrogate 
to themselves individual superiority, 
who believe that men, intellectually 
and otherwise, are better qualified 
than women to vote, ought to vote 


There'll Be More After November 


Three million be lieet 
vote now In 


States and in Alaska 
territory 





Len 








This woman, Miss Marguerite Molliter, remained for five hours in a show-window in the Cincinnati suffrage 


headquarters the other day. Men stopped reading war bulletins to watch her display the “silent speech,” 
and when she showed a sign, “Give the mothers of men the vote that war may be abolished,’ they 
cheered. ; 





against the amendment. Since we 








have reached that stage in this coun- 
try where it is the women who are 
best educated, where it is the girls 
who longest go to school and who 





X-RAY TURNED ON OPPOSITION 





know the most, in regard to learning | editor Who Has Been Anti-Suffragist Makes Revelation of Those 


at least, we have also reached the 
stage where men must divide with 
women the responsibility of govern- 

(Continued on page 279.) 








VICTORY FINAL IN 
ILLINOIS COURT 


State Supreme Bench Refuses to 
Grant Rehearing of Suit on 
Suffrage Act 








The Illinois Supreme Court last 
week made final the victory of the 
law giving women suffrage for statu- 
tory offices. 

The court refused to grant a re- 
hearing of the suit of Scown vs. 
Czarnecki, in which it held June 13 
that. the act was good law, asserting 
that its validity had been decided in 
principle in a case thirty years before. 

The only issue now before the court 
is whether the act applies to a vote 
on county commissioners. Both Judge 


Bryan, while in Ohio last week, was 
helped to show his stand for equal 
suffrage by an adroit device. Mr. 
Bryan had said that the silence of 
his party platform would prevent him 
from speaking on the question; but 
the suffragists at headquarters were 
determined that he should not be muz- 
zled in that way. 


was ascertained, a rush order for 20,- 
000 handbills adorned with his picture 





Owens and Clerk Sweitzer of Cook 
County have ruled that women ated 


was given to a printer in Warren. 
The press worked all night. At the 


FLYERS TALK FOR 
BRYAN IN OHIO 


Secretary’s Platform Stood in the 
Way and Suffragists Helped 
Him Out 








Secretary of State William Jennings 


As soon as Mr. Bryan’s itinerary 


this right, but the question was car- 
ried to the Supreme Court last week | 
by a motion in the name of Peter Jur- 


gensen. 


—_—_— 


DEMOCRATS FAVOR 


IN RHODE ISLAND 


State Platform Pledges Party to 
Support Suffrage — Adopted 





Enthusiastically 





A strong delegation of Rhode Isiand 
suffragists went to the Republican and 
Democratic State Conventions in Prov- 
idence last week. Mrs. Agnes Jenks 
addressed both conventions, and there 
were other speakers. The Democrats 
adopted the following plank with a 
good deal of enthusiasm: 

“Recognizing the. justice of the 
claim of our womanhood to participate 
in the government of our State, the 
Democratic party pledges itself to sup- 
port suffrage to men and women 
alike.” 

The Republicans allowed the plank 
to be smothered in committee. 








top of the bill was printed: “Vote 
for the Suffrage Amendment, Novem- 
ber 3rd”; below, with his picture, this 
quotation, which Mr. Bryan told Miss 
Mary Graham Rice the day after it 
was printed that the Association was 
at liberty to use:— 

“As for myself, I am not in 
doubt as to my duty. I desire 
to present the argument to which 
1 give the greatest weight,—the 
mother’s right to a voice in 
moulding the environment which 
shali surround her children. 

“She has proven herself equal to 


Who Have “‘Patted Him on the Back’’ 


N X-Ray has just been turne. upon the forces that are doing their best to defeat equal suffrage at the 
coming November election. It is in the form of an editorial by Edgar Howard, a pioneer Democrat of 
Nebraska “and editor of a prominent Democratic paper. 

Mr. Howard is a man of wide influence in Nebraska, and had been actively opposing the equal suf- 
frage amendment in that State. The other day he wrote as follows: 


At My Elbow 


Many men have applauded the sentiments which I have uttered in opposition to the extension of the guf- 
frage. 

Many men have patted me on the back and have said to me, “We are with you.” 

I had not carefully considered the character of the applauding influences at my elbow, but one day, after 
earnestly contemplating the approving characters, I recognized: 





The attorney for a private gas company which sandbags a city. 

The attorney for a stockyards company which steals unfair tribute from farmers and shippers. 

The president of a big city bank which privately conducts a loan shark game. 

An attorney for a great brewery corporation which operates hundreds of lawless saloons. 

The president of a great factory, wherein sweatshop methods are practiced upon the women, and where the 
laws against child labor are defied. 


An attorney for a millionaire who rents much city property at high rental for bawdy-house purposes, 

The discovery appalled me. 

For twenty years I had been preaching in Nebraska the doctrine of opposition to corporation control in the 
affairs of city, State or nation, vet here | found myself giving comfort to the worst of corporation influences, 

What shall I do? 

Shall I continue upon the easy pathway of subserviency to a sectional sentiment, or shall I enter boldly 
upon the pathway of duty to my long-cherished anti-monopoly principles? 


If duty calls such corporation influences as I have here named to oppose the extension of the suffrage to wo- 
men, then, and reasonably so, duty should impel a true anti-monopolist io take the opposite course, and give 
favor to that policy which wins the disapproval of monopolists. 

I see the pathway of duty plainly. It will lead me away from associates whom I have prized. It will carry 
me to the ridicule of some, and to the scorn of others, who will not understand. But my feet are on the path- 
way, and no steps will be retraced. 

The applauding influences at my elbow have taught me that the corporation influences fear the extension of 
the ballot to the women of Nebraska, simply because they feel and know that the intelligent women would em- 
ploy their ballots in opposition to every claim by every corporation that it has a divine right or any other kind 
of a right to rule the affairs of city, State or nation. 

Having made this discovery, I bil adieu to the applauding influences at my elbow. From this day my lips 
are sealed against any words of opposition to the extension of the suffrage to the women of Nebraska. 
Edgar Howard. 








every responsibility imposed upon 
her, 


“LET HER VOTE! 
“William Jennings Bryan.” 


As soon as they were off “the press, 
large consignments of these hand- 


bills were sent special delivery to| was 
every town where Mr. Bryan was to|pilgrimage which has been in prepara- 


speak, and were taken at once by peo- 
ple who were waiting for them {o 
local headquarters, and arrangements 
were made for distribution through 
the crowds. 


N 
sociation is in session at Rochester as 


the Woman’s Journal goes to press. lt 


tion for weeks, and which covered 


raising money on the way. 


The biggest and most importani The women of South Africa who| A suffrage league of 50 members 


annual meeting in the history of the | 2Vve just been given municipal suf-| was lately formed in Sturgis, S. D., 


rage will not have to meet the taunt |}by Mrs. I. A. Tucker-Cornell. The 
hat they cannot fight. The Boer| next week it had zrown to 150. 
vomen proved that they could. 


ew York State Woman Suffrage As- 





The number of suffrage clubs in 
New York State has trebled in the last 
|twelve months, as shown by Mrs. 





as preceded by the great automobil Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, the famous | 
‘nglish suffragist, is expected in this 
auntry soon. She and Mrs. Charlotte | 
’erkins Gilman will address a mect- | 


| 
| 


|Catt’s report at the State convention. 


every district in the State, making} -n¢ jin Carnegie Hall, New York City, | Up-State there are now 400 elubs and 
converts, scattering literature, and} ct. 30, arranged by the Women’s Po-'133,962 enrolled suffragists, while 





litical Union. | New York City has 131,831. 
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TWO MORE VICTORIES 


New stars for the suffrage flag are coming out in every quar- 
ter of the sky. Right after the granting of Parliamentary suf- 
frage to women in Iceland follows the news that they have been 
given municipal suffrage in South Africa, and that in Johannes- 
burg 27,000 women have registered to vote. The trend of the 
times is unmistakably in the direction of equal suffrage. Amer- 
ican women cannot be long shut out from a right which women 
are now exercisinz in so many other parts of the world. 

A. 8S. B. 





IN THE PARTY PLATFORMS 


and Socialist audiences that women would vote Catholic; and so 


on indefinitely. 

A little boy, it is said, was once given a chameleon as a pres- 
ent. He was delighted with it, and the whole family found pleas- 
ure in watching its changes. But one night when the father 
came home no chameleon was to be seen. 

“Why, Jimmie, where is your pet?” said Papa. 

“He's gone,” answered Jimmie. 

“How is that? Did he get away?” 

“No,” said the small boy, “it was this way. First I put him 
on a blue cloth, and he turned blue. Then I put him on a red 
cloth, and he turned red. Then I put him on a green cloth, and 
he turned green. And then I put him on a plaid cloth, and he 
busted hisself trying to make good!” 

The unscrupulous style of campaigning carried on by the 
opponents of equal rights will in the end “bust itself” through 
trying to prove too many contradictory things at once; but in 
the meanwhile help is urgently needed in the campaign States to 
meet the variegated falsehoods with which the press and the 
voters are being flooded. Let all who can send as large a con- 
tribution as possible. The State presidents are: 

Mrs. Walter M. Miller, Columbia, Mo.; Miss Jeannette Ran- 
kin, Missoula, Mont.; Mrs. Draper Smith, 634 Park avenue, Oma- 
ha, Neb.; Miss Anne H. Martin, 157 Mill street, Reno, Nev.; Mrs. 
E. M. Darrow, 714 8th street, South Fargo, N. D.; Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, Warren, O.; Mrs. John L. Pyle, Huron, 8. D. 

A. S. B. 


PREVENTION AND CURE 





The Red Cross is working to cure some of the sufferings 
caused by war. The suffragists are working to bring about a 
condition where wars will be impossible. Both are good objects, 
and worthy of all support. Women can aid both at once by work- 
ing for the great Suffrage Bazars to be held next month in Bos- 
ton and Baltimore. In each of these cities the suffragists have 
voted to share the proceeds with the Red Cross. A. S. B. 


THE DIXIE SUFFRAGIST - 


The growing interest in woman suffrage is shown by the 
growing number of papers devoted to the cause. The latest is 
The Dixie Suffragist, a bright monthly started by John B. Greer 
at Moravian Falls, N. C. Its leading-article, on “The Justice of 
Woman Suffrage,” is contributed by Chief Justice Clark of North 
Carolina. In concluding his able argument, he says: 

“The more the subject is discussed, the more fully it will »e 
understood that it is to the interest of the entire public, and the 
sheerest justice to women, that they should have an equal share 
in expressing their wishes as to the conduct of the government 
under which we live, and in selecting those who shall administer 
it. Their votes will aid and never injure any good cause.” 





SOUTHERN WOMEN ADVANCE 





The first issue is at hand of the “New Southern Citizen,” the 





This year the Republicans in New York, New Jersey and 


many States have endorsed the submission of a woman suffrage, 


took like action. While the Democratic machine in Congress has | 


amendment to the voters. In many States, too, the Democrats 
persistently blocked the national suffrage amendment, it wouid| 
be hard to tell whether the Democrats or the Republicans have 
treated the cause the more handsomely in the States, since both 
have done so well. 
the other. 


In some States one went in advance, in others 


The Progressives, Socialists and Prohibitionists have taken: 


a stand for equal suffrage almost everywhere. And in the States 
where women already have the ballot, every party claims to have 
given it to them. Times are much changed from a few years 220, 
when only the minority parties were willing to touch the ques- 
tion with a ten-foot pole. 

In Massachusetts, although the Republican party did not en- 
dorse it, a great many Republicans in the Legislature last year 
voted for the submission of the amendment, and it is expected 
that they will do so again this year. A. 


MOTHERS THE TRUE HEROES 


Columbus Day was meant to be a joyful occasion; but 
through all the celebrations ran a note of sadness for the Euro- 
pean war. Not a few of the speakers in different parts of the 
country touched upon the suffrage question, expressing their he- 
lief that if the mothers had a vote some better way of settling 
disputes would be found than a general international slaughter. 
Amonz others, the Mayor of Boston said: 

“With all the progress that has been possible throuzh educa- 
tion and the refining influence of society, men still rise up at tne 
behest of one forth to destroy other men 
against whom they have no bitterness, This will continue until 
we cease to admire destruction instead of construction. I would 
give more for one Edison than a hundred Napoleons. The real 
heroes in every war have been the mothers. This condition of 
affairs will end only when republics fulfill their destinies in a 
proper sense. In other words, war will cease when woman has 
equal rights with men. When she has a voice and vote on the 
question of war or peace, wars will end.” 


individual and go 


A CHEQUERED CAMPAIGN 





The campaigns goimz on in the seven States where suf- 
frage amendments are pending are drawing to a close. They 
differ in many respects, but there is one feature which all have 
in common. The enemies of equal rights are trying to make 
themselves “all things to all men.” They assure the temperance 
men that women would vote for liquor, and the liquor men that 
women would vote the State “as dry as a bone.” They tell audi- 


ences of working people that the antis are the only true friends 
of the workers, and that the suffrage movement is run by a few 
women of immense wealth; and they tell prosperous audiences 
that women ought not to vote because fewer women than men 
pay taxes, and women without property would burden the tax- 
payers with widows’ pension bills and other “freak legislation.” 


official organ of the Southern States Woman Suffrage Conference. 
it is to be published monthly in New Orleans, and is edited by 
Kate M. Gordon and Ida Porter-Boyer. The first number is full 
of interest. Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont contributes an article on the 
“Progress of Southern Women.” She says, in part: 

“One of the most wholesome aspects of the woman move- 
ment which is encircling the globe today is the active and ever- 
increasing interest displayed by the women of the South. The 
assumption that Southern women were opposed has long been a 
recognized barrier. It is, therefore, a hopeful and progressive 
sign to observe the rapidity with which this last great barrier 
is being swept away.” 


In proof of this Mrs. Belmont cites “the formation of thé 
Southern States Woman Suffrage Conference, embracinz all the 
States of the South; its imposing headquarters in New Orleans, 
its unparalleled press service with a far-reaching influence, the 
publication of its own newspaper,” and its “wonderful possibiii- 
ties” for getting the National Democratic Party to adopt a suf- 
frage plank. She adds: 

“It has become axiomatic that when Southern women put 
their hands to the plow they seldom turn back. It is to them 
we are now looking for the greatest impetus given the suffrage 
cause by the present generation; and, as a native of the South 
myself, Ll take the greatest personal pride in every victory 
by and through Southern women. I rejoice in the 
splendid progress they are making, and I venture the prediction 
that the work now being accomplished in the South will goa 
long way toward leading us to victory in the near future.” 


achieved 





MARY JOHNSTON ON WAR 


A brilliant list of contributing editors distinguishes the Vir- 
ginia Suffrage News, the paper just started in Richmond by the 
Virginia suffragists. Among them is Miss Mary Johnston, who 
writes in the initial number: 

“Today all Europe is plunged into a wretchedness of ship- 
wreck of all humane and cultural life. Death and misery and 
poverty are abroad, and hatred is in the saddle. Men have made 
war upon each other; they have stood Friendliness and Common 
Weal against a wall and shot her down. The resulting unhappi- 
ness is not alone for Europe; it is spreading to this country. No 
country today liveth to itself or dieth to itself. 


“No woman in any country has had a voice as to whether 
that country should go to war or remain at peace. No woman 
has helped to choose Parliaments and Chambers of Deputies and 
Reichstags and Councils and Ministers. No woman has voted 
armaments and dreadnaughts and war funds. No woman has 
had a voice as to peace or war. If she had had a voice—if for 
generations the mother of the species had been able to make her 
will known and her yea or nay counted—we might see peace 
today. War need not be.” 

Mrs. G. Harvey Clarke is editor-in-chief, and Alice Overbey 
Taylor managing editor. 

The starting of three new Southern suffrage papers this 
month, in Virginia, North Carolina and Louisiana, is a striking 
sign of the growth of suffrage sentiment in the South. 





They tell Catholic audiences that women would vote Socialist, 


A. 8. B. 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, OCTOBER 17, 1914 
LAE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


“AS IT IS IN GERMANY” 





It is the custom of anti-suffragists to belittle the ballot. la 
their efforts to convince women of the worthlessness of a vote, 
some of the utterances of Miss Lucy Price and Miss Alice Hill 
Chittenden are almost identical with those of Emma Goldman, ia 
her lecture on “The Folly of Woman Suffrage.” The gist of the 
arzument, as put forth by antis and anarchists alike, is that the 
ballot has done little or nothing for the workingman, and there- 
fore cannot be expected to do much for the working woman. 
Miss Heloise Hersey went so far as to say, in an unti-suffrage ad- 
dress, that she thought American workingmen would be better 
off if they could not vote. Absurd as this is, it could be backed 
up with just the same kind of comparisons that the anti-womaa- 
suffragists use. 


In Prussia, equal suffrage for men does not prevail. About 
one fourth of the men elect three fourths of the members of Par- 
liament. In Belgium, also, the suffrage laws for men are very 
unequal, giving a great advantage to the rich. The same is the 
case in many other countries of Europe. Yet the European coun- 
tries, and Germany in particular, are far in advance of the United 
States in their provision for workmen’s compensation, industrial 
insurance, and other legislation for the welfare and protection of 
the workers. For years Amercans who have sought humani- 
tarian legislation along these lines have preached to us that we 
ought to be “catching up with Germany.” But no one looks upom 
Germany’s advanced industrial legislation as a proof that it is 
an advantage to workingmen to be debarred from equal suffrage. 
It would be interesting to watch the faces of an audience of in- 
telligent workingmen if such an argument were made to them— 
say in Rhode Island, where the workers besiege every Lezislature 
with protests against that State’s lingering property qualification 
for suffrage. They would have small patience with labored com- 
parisons aiming to show that some of the States which have abol- 
ished the property qualification have less elaborate factory laws 
than Rhode Island, and that therefore the possession of the full 
and equal ballot by the workers would be a source of weakness 
to them. You cannot fool men with that sort of sophistry. But 
when you tell women that some of the woman suffrage States 
have less protective legislation for factory women than some of 
the non-suffrage States, some women are fooled by it. Happily 
the number of such women is growing less. A. S. B. 





THE REASON WHY 





It may seem an anomaly that some countries with a noa- 
democratic suffrage, like Germany, should have better legislation 
for the workers than countries with a more democratic suffrage, 
like the United States; but the explanation is simple. In the 
old and overcrowded nations of Europe, a pressing need for such 
legislation arose long before it did in the United States. Here, 
with the rich resources of a new continent to draw upon, eaeh 
man at first was able to scramble for himself; and even now it is 
hard for many people to realize that that time is past. In like 
manner, in our far Western States, with few women engaged ‘in 
wage-earning outside their own homes, and with very little child 
labor, a pressing need for protective industrial legslation did not 
arise till long after it had become urgent at the East—in fact, 
has not arisen yet in some of them. A State with no factories 
naturally has no legislation for factory women; and this fact is 
seriously put forward as proof that the ballot would be of no 
use to a woman factory worker! 

The men of Belgium and of Germany do not think that they 
have no need of votes because they have good industrial lezisla- 
tion. Not long before the European war broke out, the Belgiam 
workingmen went on a general strike in behalf of the principle, 
“One man, one vote”; and the Germans turned out in processions 
‘many thousand strong to demonstrate for manhood suffrage. 
They knew that with an equal ballot they could get still better 
conditions than they had. A like agitation was going on among 
men all over Europe, wherever the suffrage laws were unequal; 
and it will revive as soon as the war is over. George William 
Curtis said, years ago: 





“If I am asked what women want the ballot for, I answer, 
What do men want it for? Why do the British workmen at this 
moment so urgently demand it? I have no _ superstitution 
about the ballot. I do not suppose that it would 
immediately right all the wrongs of women, any more than it 
has righted all those of men. But what political agency has 
righted so many? Here are thousands of miserable men all 
around us; but they have every path opened to them. They have 
their advocates; they have their votes; they make the laws, and, 
at last and at worst, they have their strong right hands for de 
fence. And here are thousands of miserable women pricking 
back death and dishonor with a little needle; and now the sly 
hand of science is stealing that little needle away. The ballot 
does not make those men happy nor respectable nor rich nor 
noble; but they guard it for themselves with sleepless jealousy, 
because they know it is the golden gate to every opportunity, 
and precisely the kind of advantaze it gives to one sex, it would 
give to the other.” A. 8S. B. 





The war in Europe has pretty well spiked the guns of those 
who made suffrage militancy in England a plea for refusing the 
ballot to women in America. The English women drew the line at 
taking human life. The men of nine nations are now trying to take 
as many lives as possible. A cartoon in the Philadelphia North 
American shows on a background marked “Europe” a welter ef 
men in deadly combat, while in the foreground Mrs. Pankhurst 
looks on with an inscrutable expression on her enigmatic face. 
The women’s militancy compared with the men’s is certainly 

“As moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” 





Jane Addams, when in Boston the other day, said that she 
should not be a candidate for re-election as Vice-President of the 
N. A. W. S. A. at Nashville, as the pressing demands upon her 
time in Chicago, make it necessary for her to get off as many as 
possible of the boards to which she now belongs that meet im 
New York. She added that Mrs. Bowen, who is in ill health, 
would also decline to stand again. Mrs. Dennett has already 
resigned from the board. There will, therefore, be at least three 
vacancies to be filled at Nashville; and the suffragists should be 
thinking in advance whom they want to elect. The womem 
chosen should have good judgment, good temper and executive 
ability, with as many other virtues and taleats as can be fownd 
in combination. 














HARVEST-MOON: 1914 





By Josephine Preston Peabody 





Over the twilight field, 

The over-flowing field,— 

Over the glimmering field, 

And bleeding furrows with their sod- 
den yield 

Of sheaves that still did writhe, 

After the scythe;— 

The teeming field and darkly over- 
strewn 

With all the garnered fullness of that 
noon,— 

Two looked upon each other. 

One was a Woman, men ,had called 
their mother; 

And one, the Harvest-Moon. 


And one the Harvest-Moon, — 

Who stood, who gazed . 

On those unquiet gleanings where 
they bled; 

Till the lone Woman said:— 

“But we were crazed... . 

We should laugh now together, I and 
you,— 

We two. 

You, for your ever dreaming it was 
worth 

A star’s while to look on and light the 
Earth; 

And I, for ever telling to my mind, 

Glory it was, and gladness, to give 
birth 

To humankind! 

Yes, 1, that ever thought it not amiss 

To give the breath to men, 

For men to slay again: 

Lording it over anguish but to give 

My life, that men might live 

For this. 

You will be laughing now, remember- 
ing 

I called you once Dead World, and 
barren thing; 

Yes, s6 we named you then,— 

You, far more wise 

Than to give Life to men.” 


Over the field, that there 

Gave back the skies 

A gcattered upward stare 

From blank white eyes,— 

The furrowed field that lay 

Striving awhile, through many 4 
bleeding dune 

Of throbbing clay, but dumb and quiet 
soon, 

She looked; and went her way,— 

The Harvest-Moon. 

—Boston Transcript. 


‘FAMOUS SPEAKERS 
FOR CONVENTION 


Interesting Nashville Program 
Announced — Governor and 
Mayor Will Give Welcome 











The Governor of Tennessee and the 
Mayor of Nashville will give addresses 
of welcome at the National Suffrage 
Convention. Among the speakers from 
outside the State will be Jane Addams, 


Mrs. Catt, Dr. Shaw, Mrs. Desha 
Breckinridge, Mme. Rosika Schwim- 
mer, Miss Kate Gordon, Mrs. An- 


toinette Funk, James Lees Laidlaw, 
Mrs. Glenna Smith Tinnin and Miss 
Blackwell. Zona Gale will give an un- 
published story with a suffrage moral. 
The new suffrage movie play, “Your 
Girl and Mine,” will be presented. 

The Annual Council of the National 
College Equal Suffrage League will be 
held in Nashville on Nov. 14, with a 
juncheon at Hotel Hermitage, Dr. M. 
Carey Thomas presiding. 

The Hotel Hermitage will be Con- 
vention Headquarters at Nashville. 
Rates range from $2 to $3.50 for sin- 
gle rooms with bath, $4 to $5 for 
double ones. At the Maxwell House 
and the Hotel Savoy, rates are less. 
The Hospitality Committee will fur- 
nish lodging and breakfast for dele- 
gates desiring it. Address Mrs. Cath- 
erine Talty Kinny, 708 Stahlman 
Building. 


CONFERENCE TO 
MEET IN SOUTH 


Southern States Suffragists Will 
Gather in Chattanooga Just 
Before National 








The Southern States Woman Suf- 
frage Conference will be held in Chat- 





GLEANINGS 


Volunteers are wanted to help at the 
Massachusetts and Boston ° suffrage 
booths in the Mechanics Fair. Apply 
at Headquarters, 585 Boylston Street. 








The New York W. S. A. decided io 
take no action as to the national 
amendments while its own State 
amendment is pending. 





The anti-suffragists are afraid of 
having too many voters. They could 
easily lessen the number by disfran- 
chising every son with a father living 
to represent him.—T. B. Lewis. 





Miss Bronson, the anti-suffragist 
speaker, says that 90 per cent. of the 
women are opposed. Curious, if that 
is the case, that it is impossible to 
organize an anti-suffraze society in 
this State!—Bruce (S. D.) Herald. 
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CONGRESS IN AN UPROAR 
OVER FILIPINO SUFFRAGE 


(Concluded from Page 277) 
ment, and we will have to have the 
matter up from time to time until it 
is disposed of, because he who thinks 
that he can prevent the rising tide in 
favor of woman suffrage would do 
well to stand on the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean with a broom and try to 
sweep back the tide of the ocean. 
One is as easy to be done as the 
other.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Quezon, the Resident Commis- 
sioner of the Philippines, said that, 
while he believed in equality and al- 
most preferred that Filipino women 
should vote, he did not think that 
they wanted it. He praised the wom- 
en of the islands very highly and sub- 
mitted figures showing that only 





In my judgment, child labor will be 
abolished and civilized standards of 
employment secured far quicker by 
the combined political action of men 
and women.—Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec- 
retary National Child Labor Commit- 
tee. 





As a result of the passing of a new 
municipal ordinance by which any 
person who has been a resident of the 
Transvaal for three months is eligible 
to vote, over 27,000 women in Jo- 
hannesburg have registered. By the 
same ordinance women have become 
eligible for election to Town Councils. 





The Democratic party in Delaware 
at its recent convention passed a res- 
olution that, “wishing to be fair in 
all things (it) take such steps as are 
necessary to ascertain the true senti- 
ment in Delaware in the matter of 
woman suffrage.” It then nullified 
this statement by adding an amend- 
ment that “for such purposes a com- 
mittee of five members from each 
county be appointed to report at the 
next State convention.” The next 
convention will not be held for two 
years, The Delaware Republicans 
have kept silent on the question. 





A band of smiling suffragists sur- 
rourding a cotton bale, some of them 
with the Woman’s Journal in hand, 
are seen in a cheery photograph that 
comes to brighten our office. It shows 
the patriotic work of members of the 
Woman Suffrage Party in New Or- 
leans. Louisiana is bubbling with suf- 
frage activity. In Baton Rouge the 
Equal Suffraze League of the Sixth 
Congressional District keeps things 
lively. Besides carrying on other 
lines of work, one of its regular activ- 
ities is selling the Woman’s Journal on 
the streets. 





Mrs. George Armes, President of the 
District of Columbia branch of the 
Wilson and Marshall League, has just 
declared in favor of the election pol- 
icy of the Congressional Union for 
Woman Suffrage. She says: “I felt 
at first that to help the Congressional 
Unioh in its battle against the Na- 
tional Democratic Party was to play 
the part of a traitor. I have come to 
the conclusion that the greatest ser- 
vice I can render to the National Dem- 
ocratic Party is to bring it to realize 
that true democracy involves suffrage 
for women as well as for men. I know 
that it will be brought to a realization 
of this truth if it sees that it can no 
longer count upon the women’s vote in 
the West if it opposes the suffrage 
amendment.” 





A huge van load of rosy children 
was the exhibit contributed to the pa- 
rade by the suffragists of one enter- 
prising Indiana city on “Disease-Pre- 
vention Day.” The municipality had 





tanooga, Tenn., on Nov. 10 and 11, 
just before the opening of the National 
Convention in Nashville. The Chat- 
tanooga Chamber of Commerce is ar- 
ranging for rates on all railroads with 
stopover privileges at Chattanooga, 
and women going to Tennessee will 
have a fine chance to take in both con- 
ventions. 

The Chattanooga E. S. A. hopes to 
furnish hospitality to all the dele- 
gates and speakers of the Southern 
States Conference. Members expect- 
ing to be present should address Miss 
Ernestine Noa, Chairman Hospitality 
Committee, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 





A nephew of Mrs. Frank Leslie, 
Maynard D. Follin of Detroit, an- 


mounces that he shall contest her will. 


‘invited the suffraze club to take part, 
land they gave this object lesson on 
the good health of their offspring. 
The whole State turned out to cele- 
brate the day. Young and old 
marched in enormous processions, 
carrying banners with health mottoes; 
the moving picture houses ran slides 
preaching hygiene, and meetings were 
held in the open air because no hall 
was big enough. There were many 
telling inscriptions borne in line, such 
as “The only good fly is the dead fly,” 
and “Well-kept alleys pay better divi- 
dends than well-kept cemeteries”; but 
perhaps the best was carried by a con- 
tingent of mothers. It read: “Build 
ye your cities for your little chil- 
dren.” 





three tenths of the prostitutes there 
were natives. 

| Mr. Heflin then entered into a de- 
nunciation of Mr. Mann, whom he ac- 
leused of playing politics. He re- 





lcalled Mr. Mann’s statement at the 
time of the Washington parade that o) 
woman who was insulted ought to 
have been at home. With regard to| 
‘equal suffrage he concluded by saying, | 
“God of our fathers, deliver us from 
such rot.” 

Mr. Bryan of Washington observed 
that many Democratic leaders had de- 
{clared for equal suffrage but had said 
it was not a national issue. Now, 
their party would have a chance to 
take a stand on the principle itself. 

Mr. Mann had previously recalled 
the fact that he had moved to omit| 
the word “male” from the Alaska bill. 
He explained his statement about the 
parade by saying: 

“What I said then, and I repeat it 
now, was that the parade was no place 
for a young girl on a float parading 
down Pennsylvania avenue in the 
midst of a mob—a Democratic mob 








at that—where she was likely to be 
insulted.” 

Some laughter and a few angrily 
muttered statements followed this, 
and then Mr. Mann, walking toward 
the seat of the Alabama member, 
said: 

“I thought it was better for the 
young girl to be at home than in the 
parade for fear the gentleman from 
Alabama should have seen her. He 
would have been sure to have insult- 
ed her.” 

This was the match to the tinder 
box. After a red-hot discussion, in 
which Heflin pronounced “the gentle- 
man from Illinois a liar,” and Mann 
reminded Heflin that in a former de- 
bate the gentleman from Alabama 
had made a speech on woman suffrage 
which was too coarse to print in the 
records, it was voted 152 to 66 to 2x- 
punge Mr. Mann’s remark from the 
Congressional Record. 

When Mr. Garner asked unanimous 
consent, however, to have the entire 
proceedings stricken from the Record, 
Mr. Mann objected. 

“I think the Record would better 
show the proceedings that took 
place,” he said. “There will be a long 
fight over woman suffrage.” 

No sooner were personalities over 
than Mr. Mondell of Wyoming said 
that he had heard that Filipino wom- 
en were “the best men in the is- 
lands,” and he declared that it was a 
serious question “not only for the gen- 
tleman from Alabama but for the gen- 
tleman’s party.” 

Mr. Miller of Minnesota also spoke 
for the amendment and Mr. Garrett 
of Tennessee against it. 

When the amendment was rejected, 
the House was sitting as a committee 
of the whole, and it is promised that 
a roll-call will be demanded when the 
bill comes up in the House proper. 








CONVENTIONS 


Announcements of the following 
State conventions have been made: 

Connecticut Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Hartford, Oct. 22-23. 

Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, 
Chicago, Oct. 29-31. 

Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 
Portland, Nov. 9. 

Maryland Just Government League, 
Annapolis, Oct. 19. 

Michigan Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Traverse City, Nov. 4-6. 

New Jersey Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, Camden, Nov. 6-7. 

Equal Suffrage League of 
Carolina, Charlotte, Nov. 9-10. 

Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, Scranton, Nov. 19-24, 

Tennessee Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Knoxville, Oct. 28-30. 

Equal Suffrage League of Virginia, 
Roanoke, Nov. 9-10, 

Wisconsin Woman Suffraze Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Dec. 3-5. 

Southern States Woman Suffraze 
Conference, Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 
10-11. 

National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 
12-17. 

(State Associations are requested to 
send in the dates of their coming con- 
ventions.) 





North 





Senator Lodge’s record is being 
carefully looked up, and will be given 
later. 





When Mrs. E. F. Feickert, president 
of the New Jersey W. S. A., had fin- 
ished speaking before the Democratic 
platform committee, the other day, 
Congressman Kinkead said, “The antis 
who were here just before you claim 
that the thousands of enrolled suffra- 
gists you speak of are mostly babies 
about six months old. What do you 
say to that?” Mrs. Feickert contra- 
dicted the statement, of course, as the 
Association does not enroll children 
of any aze, and added that if the suf- 
fragists were as weak as the antis 
would have them believe, then there 
could be no possible risk in letting the 
question zo to the voters next fall, 
as it would surely be defeated. There 
Was a general laugh, and the plank 
recommending the submission of the 
suffrage amendment went into the 





platform. The Republicans and Pro- 





Many suffragists will be glad to 
know that Mrs. Ida H. Harper has 1e- 
sumed her weekly department in the 
New York Sunday Sun. 





Among the presents for the Melting 


Pot which Philadelphia Suffrage 
Headquarters at 1723 Chestnut Street 
received, and which are being offered 
for sale to help the campaign States, 
are a watch presented to Dr. Shaw 
while in college, a gold medal and 
autograph letter of Susan B. An- 


thony’s and a lock of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton’s hair. 
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INTEREST GROWS 
ALL ALONG LINE 


Campaign Reports Encouraging 
—Dr. Shaw Reaches Enthusi- 
astic Audiences in West 














From the campaign States comes 
word of increasing interest all along 
the line. After a speaking tour with 
enthusiastic audiences in the Dakotas 
and Montana, Dr. Anna H. Shaw 
spoke in ten Nevada towns, reaching 
at least 10,000 people. One man who 
had heard her lecture many years pre- 
viously remarked before she arrived in 
Nevada, “I would go clear across the 
country to hear that girl speak again.” 

An automobile parade was held in 
Hastings, Neb., during the State W. C. 
T. U. Convention and sixty automo- 
biles were not enough to seat those 
who wanted to take part. 

An example of the interest in the 
northwest comes from Mrs. Maggie 
Smith Hathaway, who writes that she 
made fqur addresses on votes for 
women in three days at the Fairview 
Montana and North Dakota fair. She 
was invited to speak the first day on 
the program with the Governors of 
both States. The people insisted she 
must speak again the next day, and 
then the third, and to her surprise, 
after the last forty minutes’ address, 
they requested another speech in the 
afternoon, and the audience was the 
biggest of the fair. 





Miss Florence Luscomb, who has 
been campaigning with Miss Elizabeth 
Schauss in the country districts of 
Ohio, writes in a private letter: “In 
places of 500 to 600 population, we 
have found an overwhelming majority 
of both men and men enthusiastic 
suffragists. In the smaller places— 
200 population--the men are inclined 
to say, ‘I don’t see any reason against 
it.” In one mining town, where 
liquor sentiment was strong, she 
found the veters almost all opposed. 





By WITTER BYNNER 
Author of TIGER 


A NEW PLAY 
THE LITTLE KING 
60 Cents 
Its sale not barred in Boston 


Address MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Publisher, New York 














Vo Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well know 
publications, among them “7he Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, @ magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write ue, Open day and night. 

E. L. Gpimgs Company, 
22 Pearl St., Boston. 
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JANE ADDAMS TESTIFIES 


Usually wherever Jane Addams speaks, thousands are 


turned away. 


Her own knowledge of what the women’s vote has done in Illinois is the 


best possible suffrage argument. 


A new 8-page pamphlet gives this testi- 
mony in her own words, as taken from a recent speech. 


It will win votes. 


Send for it at once to The Woman’s Journal, 585 Boylston street, Boston, 


Mass. 





Price, postpaid, each 5c.; per 100, $2.00. 





JANE ADDAMS TESTIFIES. 


A CAMPAIGN OF SLANDER. 


By Caroline Bartlett Crane. 
mothers. 


By Mary Young (Mrs. John Craig). 
sional woman. 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF SUFFRAGE, 


Price postpaid, 2 
HE TEST OF EXPERIMENT. 


>» 8 


N OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN. 
Price postpaid, 2 
ISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL. 


= 


HE THREE-FOLD MENACE. 


TRUE STORY. 


aS PP 8 


HE LAND OF COUNTERPANE. 
LIQUOR VS. SUFFRAGE. 
COLORED MAP. 

ILLUSTRATED POSTER. 
SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE. 


TEAM WORK IN CALIFORNIA. 
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NEW LITERATURE 


LATEST CAMPAIGN MATERIAL 


By Alice Stone Blackwell. Postpaid, each 5c; per 100, $2.00. 
VOTES AND ATHLETICS. 
By Alice Stone Blackwell. 
covers many States and many arguments. rice stpak ach 2c; 
100, 5c. Wo omany argument Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 
a yt AND BROOMS. 
3y Alice Stone Blackwell. Illustrated. Short and to the i "rice st- 
Set cab os bo oe o the point. Price, post 


By Alice Stone Blackwell. <A brief answer to anti-suffrage charges against 
prominent suffrage leaders. Price, postpaid, each 2c; per 100, 50c. 
MY MOTHER AND THE LITTLE GIRL NEXT DOOR. 
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' A powerful and womanly appeal for votes for 

Price, postpaid, each 2c; 

THE STAGE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

: A new point of view—that of the profes- 

Price, postpaid, each 2c; 
Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.25. 

EMINENT CATHOLICS DECLARE FOR SUFFRAGE. 

cents each; per 100, $1.02. 

Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, $2.00. 

cents each; per 100, $1.50. 

Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, $2.00 

Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.02. 

Price postpaid, 2 for 5 cents; per 100, $2.17. 

Price postpaid, 2 for 3 cents; 10 cents per doz.; 75 cents per 100. 

Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, 50 cents. 

Price postpaid, 5 cents each; per 100, $3.00. 

Price postpaid, 10 cents each; per 100, $5.00. 

Price postpaid, 2 cents each; per 100, $1.02. 


Price postpaid, 2 cents each; 15 cents per dozen. 
Order from 
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gressives had already adopted it. 
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WOMAN'S JOURNAL OFFER TO SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATIONS 





SUMMARY OF OFFER 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


PAPERS SENT IN WEEKLY BUNDLES 


TOTALS 





Number of | Number of | Amount paid eae Marrs Profit on 








Total value of weekly Amount Due Journal on | Ass'n Profit 


Total value | Total amoun 


Sue : Profit to Ass’s| Amount paid || Total Amount | Received by | received by 
PROPOSITION of Schecrigtions | Papers coed | for space || Sabseries on | bundles to State Ass’n | weekly bundles at $.0264| on weekly ods Gor clam |] geld Seoraal mes men 
See | cupid | couchly | per wok a $1.00 each Snes on 5 Cererme a Panes | Gms and | peryar || inoue year fais) and | basis) and 

boa” | Per Week Per Year | Per Week Per Year | Per Year | pameanes 








PROPOSITION A Coma | (100 | 200 





$1.26 | $100.00, $70.00 | $30.00 


$6.00 |$312.00, $5.28 |$274.00, $38.00) $68.00 
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PROPOSITION D ee 700 1400 
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| | 
$8.96 | $700.00 $490.00|$210.00, $42.00 | 2184.00) $36.96 | 1921.00:$263.00, P 73. * 
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2877.00 | 2884.00, 4340.00 








PROPOSITION E A 50 100 | $0.63 











$50.00 |-$35.00 | $15.00 
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NEW STATE POLICY OUTLINED 





HIS is by 


Woman's Journal has ever published. 


far the most important announcement The 
It is of great mo- 
ment to each State Association; it is vital to The Woman’s 
Journal. We ask every suffragist to study the plan and to 
urge its adoption by her State Association. 

The plan deals with fundamentals—the printing of league and 
State Association news and with the circulation of the Journal in 
each State—things that go hand in hand. 

Most readers of The Woman’s Journal have taken great pride 
in their paper, but many of them have been disappointed not to find 
more news from their State, not to be able to have a regular column, 
for instance, to which they could point in interesting local workers. 

The Woman’s Journal now offers to each State Association reg- 
ular space in each issue. During the past week we have sent the 
offer to the members of the executive boards in all except the cam- 
paign States, to which we shall not send it until after the election. 
We are asking the suffragists of the States to meet us half way in 
an important undertaking. 

Briefly, The Woman’s Journal offers to each Suffrage Associa- 
tion a chance to have a regular amount of space each week for news, 
announcements, appeals, etc. Each Association may choose from 
the schedule at the top of the page whether it wishes to use one 
column, three quarters of a column, one half column, one quarter or 
one eighth of a column. 

Of course this means an increased expense to the Journal, be- 
cause of the enlargement of the paper in which it will, of necessity, 
result. In return for the space taken, we ask the increased use of 
the paper as shown in the schedule. 
been arranged so that the weekly space will, in the last analysis, 
cost the State Associations nothing but WORK. A State Associa- 
tion can actually make money by the plan, and it will have 
DOUBLED THE EFFICIENCY OF THE WORKERS WHO 
UNDER THE PLAN WILL RECEIVE THE JOURNAL FOR 
THE FIRST TIME. 

In studying the States and working out the plan, we have tried 
to fit the case in each State, selecting the proposition, which, from 
They are at liberty, however, to 


The schedule has, however, 


their membership, seems best. 
choose any of the five propositions. 


AN’EXAMPLE. 


To make the case clear, we will suppose that the State under 
consideration is Alabama, and that the proposition which seems to 
us best fitted for that State is the one called “A” in the schedule at 
the top of the page. A study of the schedule will show that The 
Woman's Journal offers to the Alabama Equal Suffrage Association: 

1. One quarter column weekly for one year, to be made up from 
contributed material, from Alabama newspaper clippings, news from 
Alabama, appeals, etc., to be edited by The Woman’s Journal, where- 
ever possible following weekly suggestions from press chairman of 
Alabama Association, and for which the Association would pay The 
Woman’s Journal $1.26 per week or $66.00 per year. 

2. One hundred new yearly subscriptions, for which the Ala- 
bama Association will receive $1.00 each or $100.00 in toto and pay 
The Woman's Journal seventy cents each or $70.00 in toto. 

3. Two hundred Woman's Journals weekly in bundles for use 


The Woman's Journal would receive $.0264 a copy for these or 
$274.00 in toto a year. A conservative estimate of their value to the 
Alabama Association is $.03 a copy. They sell at .o5 a copy, and 
when not sold are valuable propaganda. 


ADVANTAGES. 


The advantages to the Alabama Equal Suffrage Association 
and to The Woman’s Journal would be as’ follows: 


Alabama Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation Would Receive: 


I. One quarter column week- 
ly for news, appeals for money, 
announcements of meetings, etc. 

2. One hundred (100) new 
subscriptions, each worth $1.00, 
or $100.00 for the year. 

3. Two hundred (200) copies 
per week of The Woman’s Jour- 
nal, each worth 3 cents, or $6.00 


The Woman’s Journal Would 
Receive: 


I. One dollar and twenty-six 
cents ($1.26) a week for its col- 
umn, $66.00 per year, 

2. Seventy cents on each 
new subscription, or $70.00 for 
the year, 

3. The cost per copy of the 
paper, or $.0264 per copy, $5.28 
per week, or $274.00 per year. 


per week, $312.00 for the year. 
WES asicenreeed $412.00. 





Since the Association would pay us $274.00 per year from the 
200 papers per week for a year, and receive a value of $312.00, it 
would make $38.00. Add this to the $30.00 which it would make on 
the 100 subscriptions and there is $68.00o—more than enough to pay 
the $66.00 for the quarter column. 

If, on the other hand, the Association sells its 200 papers per 
week at 5c per copy—not an impossible thing when it has the whole 
State to draw on—it makes a clear profit of $210.00 on the transac- 
tion. 

“Now,” we would say to the Alabama Association, “just a word 
as to why it would not be difficult for you to get the subscriptions 
and sell the papers. According to a list of names given us by your 
Association some months ago there were 120 members of your Asso- 
ciation among seven leagues. Since then the number has, of course, 
increased. But of that 120, only five are subscribers to the Journal, 
although we have 128 additional subscribers in your State who are 
not members of your Association. We can give you these names, 
and with the incentive of the weekly quarter column it ought not to 
be hard to get others to subscribe. 

“The weekly bundles of papers would make a flood of propa- 
ganda of the best sort because timely. Everyone in Alabama who 
hought a copy would see that something was doing in his State. 
He would also get the inspiration of the news of what is going on 
in the rest of the country. Our idea would be to help you start 
street-selling, or selling at meetings in several of the larger cities; 


but, of course, you would do as you thought best in this regard.” 


The above, remember, is only one of the five propositions. 

To make this plan a success, we want every State Association 
to meet us on one of the five propositions. It is extremely important 
that ne State be left out. We ask the support of all suffragists, not 
only to see that their Association is included, but to do their share 
of the work when the Association has accepted the plan. It.is vital 
to the suffrage movement that every reader of this page co-operate 
with the State Associations in carrying out one of these propositions 
Wiil you tet your Association know that it may count on your back- 





in Alabama to be sent each week wherever directed by Association. 


ing in entering.on one of these plans? 


LAST LAUGHS 


Mr. Brown: “I wish I lived where 
the styles in dress never change.” 

Mrs. Brown: “Try the _ peniten- 
tiary.” 





Miss Blithely (interested in scl- 
ence): “Can one get a shock from a 
telephone?” Top Spiffkins (intent on 
ethics): “That depends, my dear 
young lady, on who is talking at the 
other end.”—Harper’s Bazar. 





“Don’t fish go about in schools, 
papa?” 

“Yes, Earlie. Why?” 

“Oh, I was just wondering what 
would become of the school if some 
fisherman happened to catch the 
teacher.”—Springfield Republican. 





Mother: “I’m afraid Laura _ will 
never become a great pianist.” 

Father: “What makes you so dis- 
couraged?” 


Mother: “This morning she seemed 
beside herslf with joy when I told her 
she must omit her music lesson to zo 
to the dentist.” 





“Why is dinner not ready, Bridget? 
Didn’t I tell you to cook it in the gas 
stove?” 

“Yes, mum, but the gas stove went 
out.” 

“Why didn’t you light it again?” 

“I couldn’t, mum. It went out 
through the roof!”—Boston Globe. 





The brother, aged five years, was 
taken in to see his new baby sister. 
Upon viewing the baby’s red face, he 
exclaimed: “Aw, it’s an Indian!” The 
nurse assured him it was not, where- 
upon he replied: “Well, if it’s not an 
Indian, all I got to say is, then it’s 
spoiled.”—Chicago Tribune. 





Tommy came home from school 
looking depressed. He presented a 
little note from teacher. Tommy had 
been very naughty and needed a sert- 
ous reprimand. 

“What did you do?” questioned his 
mother. 

“Nothing,” was the wailing answer. 
“She asked a question, and I was the 
only one who could answer it.” 

“But what was the question?” came 
mother’s puzzled but natural query. 

“Who put the dead mouse in the 
drawer of her desk,” sobbed Tommy. 





It was in North Dakota that one of 


»}the local workers conducted a street 


meeting for woman suffrage in a 
nearby city. Her youngest son, a six- 
footer, acted as her chauffeur. During 
the meeting the son stepped into a 
drug store to chat with the proprietor, 
who appeared to be an anti-suffragist. 
Referring to the lady who was con- 
ducting the meeting, he said sneering- 
ly to the young man, “That woman 
ought to be home rocking the baby.” 
The young man drew himself up to 


‘|his full height and said with em- 


phasis, “Sir, I refuse to be rocked.”— 
South Dakota Messenger. 








